The Two Sudans: Some Aspects of the South
enormous. To enable him to assimilate and benefit by
our civilisation without " dislocation of soul," in Professor
Julian Huxley's phrase, without destroying his own native
institutions and the anchorage on life which they give him
is the task of African education. In the Southern Sudan
this has been entrusted, for the time being, to the missions.
It follows that since they are both, in their different
capacities, engaged in the same task, there should be
close liaison between the missionary and the administrator.
It may be observed, in parenthesis, that what may be
called the " glass-case " theory 3till obtains currency. It
laments the increasing sophistication of the African, his
growing tendency to put on the clothes and the other
trappings of civilisation. It would have him remain the
magnificent and primitive savage, roaming naked and
untrammelled in his native wilds. It is understandable
enough, but it will not work. As a result of Roman
civilisation woad went out of fashion in Britain, and it
will hardly be argued that it would have been better for
us to have stuck to woad and all that it implied. The
application is the same. The mere fact of our presence
makes it impossible for the African to remain stationary.
If there were not a single native school in Africa he would
nevertheless covet clothes and petrol tins. We must
accept the situation which we have created ; the best we
can do is to make the change as little painful, as little
productive of misfits, as may be.
Allied to the educational is the language problem ; no
progress is possible as long as this multiplicity of tongues
makes intercourse impossible. There must be some
lingua franca, as Swahili has become the universal language
of central East Africa. A certain knowledge of Arabic
pervades the south, but it is the veriest smattering,
generally of the most barbaric type. It is out of the
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